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saying so openly that we are ready to let them go whenever they shall 
wish, but they do not desire it." The same historian adds: "Fish 
saw clearly the insurmountable obstacle to our possession of Canada, the 
Canadians preferred the government of Great Britain to our own, Like 
the wise diplomat he was, he then dropped the unattainable. ' ' 

Dr. Shaw's elastic interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine serves as the 
basis for a forecast which Canadians will read with interest: "From 
the standpoint of the development of our policy, * * * Canada 
must cut loose from European political ties and accept full responsibility 
as a member of the family of nations, or else merge her political des- 
tinies with ours. * * * It was a fundamental error of the most 
dangerous kind for Canada to send troops to South Africa, and thus 
take a voluntary part in the war of a great empire against two 
minute republics. * * * Nothing could be more fundamentally 
contrary to the policy under which we tolerate the political separateness 
of the country north of us, than the habit of participation in European, 
Asiatic and African wars." 

George H. Haynes. 



The Reconstruction Period: The History of North America. Vol- 
ume XVI. By Peter Joseph Hamilton. (Philadelphia: George 
Barrie and Sons, N. D. Pp. xxi + 571.) 

It is a pleasure to review this book as it almost touches the high water 
mark in reconstruction literature. The style, if not brilliant, is at least 
easy and pleasing, perhaps slightly above the average in historical 
works. Nor is the work a mere narration of facts, for an attempt is 
made to get at the ideals back of reconstruction and the resistance to it. 

It is refreshing to find at last a southern historian who has the courage 
to say that slavery was the cause of the war. It is still more refreshing 
to find one who does not burden his pages with recriminations, hurling 
back at those who love to dwell on the enormities of slavery and the 
heinousness of secession a double return for the immorality and crim- 
inality of reconstruction. However, this is already growing rare. Put- 
ting all such aside, Mr. Hamilton has entered upon his task with the 
equanimity, one is tempted to say, of a visitor from another realm who 
was unacquainted with the bitterness engendered by long continued 
party strife. Partisanship has been thrust aside in the effort to get at 
the philosophic basis of the events described. The whole story is aptly 
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summed up as a "Tenth crusade, an attempt to force upon the old 
southern States * * * new ideals whose realization involved a com- 
plete change in State, church, family and industry. " But not the south 
alone was affected by reconstruction. In carrying out her crusade the 
north also had to undergo changes. In recognizing this fact Mr. Hamil- 
ton has made an advance over some of his predecessors. 

The introduction is an excellent statement of the problem and this is 
followed by a picture of the main theatre, the prostrate south. Then 
come several chapters devoted to presidential, southern, and congres- 
sional reconstruction, followed by others on the military rule and carpet- 
bag regime. If little that is new has been brought out on this phase of 
reconstruction, the treatment is fresh and clear. The misgovernment 
and corruption of the carpet-bag regime are not painted in such lurid 
hues as some writers have given to them, but they stand out in all their 
nakedness and it is made clear that they were the inevitable consequences 
©f the radical program. The chapter on race tendencies throws con- 
siderable light on this last question. The author here fetches his argu- 
ment from afar, Africa, and describes the condition of the negro in his 
original home, the changes wrought by slavery and emancipation, and 
finally his attempt at "grand larceny of civilization." This phrase is 
so striking that it seems almost to deserve to live, but it hardly expresses 
with exactness the author's meaning.' Larceny implies the appropria- 
ation of another's goods. In his raid upon the white man's civilization, 
however, it looked for a time as if the negro would utterly destroy it. 

Owing to the complete separation of state and church in this country 
it is easy for historians to overlook the importance of the latter as an 
historical force. In spite of, or perhaps we should say because of, this 
separation, religion has been and still is a powerful factor in our national 
life. Yet, just as some historians overlook the significant division of the 
churches before political secession was attempted, they also neglect 
the reconstruction of the churches, or in some cases the failure to recon- 
struct them along old lines. Mr. Hamilton has wisely followed the trail 
blazed out by Professor Fleming and devoted a chapter to this subject. 
He also devotes one each to reconstruction in the border States and at 
the north. 

The author has made no attempt to write a history of the United 
States for this period. Events outside the south are dealt with only so 
far as they relate to that section. For this reason the chapter on recon- 
struction at the north is a little disappointing.. Indeed, it is just at 
this point that the reader feels that Mr. Hamilton has narrowly missed 
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writing a great book. Reconstruction was a national, not a purely 
sectional matter. Confusion has arisen because the greatest readjust- 
ment had to be made at the south and the most dramatic incidents 
occurred there, but the nation itself was being transformed and the 
events in the two sections were not wholly unconnected, even when no 
connection appears on the surface. For example, corruption was not 
peculiar to the south, but was very common in the north also. Was 
there no fundamental cause underlying it in both sections and was there 
no connection between the moral revolt of the north at the corruption 
in its midst and its sufferance of the overthrow of the carpet-bag gov- 
ernments in the south? A fuller treatment of this subject is much to 
be desired. 

The least satisfactory part of the work relating to the south is that 
dealing with economic reconstruction, of which one might reasonably 
have expected a fuller treatment. 

The author explains the absence of footnotes by stating that the plan 
of the work, for which apparently he was not responsible, did not admit 
of them. Probably the same cause explains the absence of an index. 
No doubt the last volume of the series will contain one, but a special 
one is desirable for such a volume as this. 

With such an excellent text one can hardly believe that the author 
is altogether responsible for the illustrations, most of which have little 
or no connection with the text where they appear and some of which 
have practically none with any part of it. If pictures of Stephen A. 
Douglas and Thomas H. Benton and the room in which Jefferson Davis 
died must be included, why leave out Mount Vernon and Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John C. Calhoun? The last named certainly did no little to 
make civil war and reconstruction inevitable. 

David Y. Thomas. 



Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy with Special Reference 
to the Hague Conference and Conventions and other General Interna- 
tional Agreements. By Sir Thomas Barclay. (London: Sweet 
and Maxwell, Ltd; Boston: Boston Book Company. 1907. Pp. 
xix + 383.) 

This book, the product of an eminent European jurist is an exhibition 
of international law in the making. The title of the work, without con- 
siderable explanation, offers little clew to its nature and form. It is not 



